Ephesians Summary 1 

After brief greetings (1:1-2), Paul launches into a powerful expression of praise for what 
each Person of the Godhead has done in crafting, accomplishing, and effecting our 
salvation (vv. 3-14). The special role of each Person defined here is one of the clearest 
proofs in the New Testament of the Trinity. 

Paul then moves on to report the content of his continual prayer for the Ephesians (vv. 
15-22). His deep desire for these Christians, and God’s desire for us today, is that we 
know Him better, grasp and experience His “incomparably great power for us who 
believe,” and find fullness in Jesus, whom God has exalted over all things as head of the 
church. 

God determined to form the church of flawed material because of His great love for 
sinners (2:1-4). He took those who were dead in sin and made us alive in Christ, literally 
recreating us to make us suitable for the good works which He also prepared for us to do 
(vv. 5-10). This process of recreation in Christ also closed the gap between the Jew, who 
had enjoyed a covenant relationship with God, and the Gentile, who was locked out of 
that relationship (vv. 11-13). By bringing both Jew and Gentile to God through the Cross 
Jesus settled the long-standing hostility between the races, removing its cause (vv. 14- 
18). As a result Jew and Gentile are now “fellow citizens,” members of God’s great 
household and together parts of a holy temple God’s Spirit is building even now (2:19- 
22 ). 

Paul’s unique role has been to serve as Christ’s apostle to the Gentiles. It has been given 
to him to explain previously unrevealed truth: the fact that God intended to bond Jew and 
Gentile together as one believing community, one body of Christ (3:1-7). Paul does not 
deserve his commission, but exults in it and the untold wonder of God’s complex, eternal 
plan (vv. 8-13). 

It’s with a deep sense of his privilege as a minister of this eternal Good News that Paul 
prays for the Ephesians. Specifically, he prays that, now the family of one Father, the 
believers in Ephesus might discover in their growing love for one another the 
incomprehensible love of Christ. And that this will enable them to be filled to the 
measure of the fullness of God (vv. 14-19). Deeply moved by this exalted vision, Paul 
pens one of the Bible’s most beautiful, and important, doxologies (vv. 20-21). 

Paul now urges attitudes which express love and maintain unity (4:1-3). He reminds the 
Ephesians of all that binds Christians together (vv. 4-5). This unity is essential, for God 
has provided His church with gifted persons (vv. 6-10) who are to equip God’s people 
for those “works of service” which enable the body to mature and to build itself up in 
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love. Such growth demands that each part does its own work and so contribute to the 
whole (vv. 11-16). 

Here Paul’s letter takes a new tack. The church is the body of Christ. As such it is His 
representative in the world. We are to reject all that corrupts and “be li ke God in true 
righteousness and holiness” (vv. 17-24). To accomplish this we must maintain intimate 
relationships within the church fellowship (vv. 25-28). We must rid ourselves of 
hostility, in favor of treating one another as God treats us in Christ (vv. 29-32). 

As Christ’s body on earth, we are to imitate God, for Christ incarnates Himself in us 
(5:1-2). To represent God here on earth we must decisively reject every kind of 
immorality and impurity (vv. 3-7). It is our transformation from darkness to light that 
reveals God and so we must be very careful to live in the light (vv. 8-20). 

Paul then explores three sets of relationships and defines how to live as children of 
light in each. First, he establishes an overarching principle: We are all to submit to one 
another out of reverence for Christ (v. 21). In marriage this means that husbands take the 
role of Christ and put their wives first, thus freeing the wife to submit to a husband she 
knows she can trust (vv. 22-33). In the family this means children are urged to obey 
parents, but parents are not to “exasperate” children by harsh, unfair treatment (6:1-4). In 
households with slaves, slaves are to give sincere obedience to their masters, while 
masters treat their slaves with consideration and respect (vv. 5-9). 

Paul concludes with a creative summary of the teaching of Ephesians. He pictures our 
spiritual resources as elements of the panoply of a heavily armed Roman foot soldier. 
Equipped with all God has provided, we are well able to win the spiritual battles we must 
fight (vv. 10-18). Paul concludes with a request for prayer and well wishes (vv. 19-24). 

Ephesians 1:1 -24 - Purpose of Life 

Here, Paul sets up the theological foundations for the rest of this letter, touching on God’s 
will, his grace, his election and his relationship for us. From this introductory section, we 
see a brief summary to the answers of some of basic life questions: 

What is our purpose in life? 

What is our identity in Christ? 

What does it mean to be chosen by God? 

What is the final outcome of those who are in Christ despite the current life 
circumstances? 

What does everything under Christ’s headship look l ik e? 

Reflection Questions 

Try to answer some of the above questions from this section. A more detailed answer 
will be forthcoming in the following section, so just answer it briefly from what you can 
glance from this section. 

How does this knowledge affect how we think of ourselves, our worth, and our goals? 



Ephesians 1:15-23 - Prayer to understand the purpose 
of life 

Paul prays for the people of Ephesus for them to have the vision to see the answers to the 
basic life questions that we mentioned before. 

Reflection Questions 

Is this prayer of understanding a goal and prayer that we strive for? 

Think about how we usually pray for other people’s. How is it similar or different from 
Paul’s prayer for the people of Ephesus? 

Ephesians 2:1-22 

Paul explains men’s condition of being fallen, but also showed that God have provided 
grace. As the result, there is no longer a difference between Jews and Gentiles in the 
sense of being the reception of God’s salvation. 

Reflection Questions 

In verse 10, it is stated that “we are His workmanship.” Contrast that with the idea of we 
are defined by what we accomplish in life. Look at the things that you do in your life. 
Are they driven by the fact that we are God’s work or are they driven by the notion of 
making ourselves worthy through accomplishments? 

Who are the recipient of being God’s workmanship and called to a relationship in Chirst? 
Describe the difference between who we were at one point in time, and who God has 
made us to be. 

Ephesians 3:1-13 

Paul then explains his purpose or drive in ministering to the Gentiles. 

Reflection Questions 

What is our purpose or drive in seeing the gospel preached? 

How do we focus on this mission? 

Ephesians 3:14-21 

Paul prays for the Ephesians to know the love of Christ. This knowledge of Christ’s love 
is what will drive the physical applications in the chapters ahead. 

Reflection Questions 

Is the understanding of the love of Christ in our prayers? Is that the thing we place focus 
ourselves in living out the Christian life? 

Ephesians 4:1-16 

Paul explains what the Christian life looks l ik e as we work with other Christians, that 
each person has a different role, but all united in Christ. The purpose of having all these 
different gifts working together is to bring about maturity in us. 



Reflection Questions 

Do we observe unity in the churches today? 

What can we do to help the church build itself up in love? 

Ephesians 4:17-5:21 

Paul gives some practical examples of what this building up one another in unity looks 
l ik e. Both is the spiritual growth of the person, and how to encourage each other in 
building one another up. 

Reflection Questions 

What does a mature Christian look like? 

What are some practical examples of how to build each other up in Christ? 

What does it mean to walk in a new life and how to do we measure up to that? 

How are we doing in building each other up, especially in our speech? 

What does the unity in Christ look l ik e with different fellowships on campus? 

Ephesians 5:22-6:9 

Paul describes what it is like to live under the headship of Christ, using three analogies: 
wife-husband, children-parent, and slave-master. 

Reflection Questions 

How does the headship model reflect the unity among Christians as we build each other 
up? 

Ephesians 6:10-24 

Paul describes that the things that hinder us from achieving this building up of each other 
are of spiritual forces. He also describes that we are to be ready to counter the spiritual 
attacks. 

Reflection Questions 

How do we view our struggles to do the right thing? Do we act to overcome it through 
our own strength? Or do we overcome the spiritual forces with spiritual weapons? 



Destination. 


Some scholars view this epistle as encyclical, a circular letter to be distributed to 
several undesignated local churches in the province of Asia or some other area. This is 
supported by two observations: (1) the words “in Ephesus” (1:1) do not appear in three 
early Alexandrian Greek manuscripts, and (2) it is strange for Paul not to mention by 
name any of the individuals in a church where he had lived and worked for three years 
(Acts 20:31). However, it seems better to accept “in Ephesus” as genuine because of the 
wide geographical distribution of the Greek manuscripts that do include those words. 

Also no manuscripts of this epistle mention any other city, and none have only the word 
“in” followed by a space to insert a city’s name. The prescript or title “To the Ephesians” 
appears in all manuscripts of this epistle. Furthermore, all the letters Paul wrote to 
churches mention their destinations. 

With regard to the absence of names of individuals in Ephesus, it may be that Paul 
did not want to single out certain persons in this short epistle since he knew so many 
people there. 

Even so, the epistle may still be considered a circular letter, with Ephesus being the 
primary church addressed since Paul had stayed there so long and since it was the capital 
city of the province of Asia. This helps explain the absence of personal names of 
Ephesian believers. If this epistle were routed to other churches after the Ephesians read 
it, it may have gone to Laodicea and Colosse, for Paul in writing Colossians urged the 
believers there to “read the letter from Laodicea” (Col. 4:16), possibly a reference to the 
Ephesian epistle. (For the locations of Ephesus, Asia, Laodicea, and Colosse see the map 
between Acts and Rom.) 

Ephesians was probably delivered by Tychicus (Eph. 6:21-22), who also took Paul’s 
letter to the Colossians (Col. 4:7-9). 

Ephesus was a leading center in the Roman Empire. Paul had spent a short time in 
Ephesus on his way back to Antioch from his second missionary journey (Acts 18:19-22). 
On his third missionary journey he stayed in Ephesus three years (Acts 20:31). Several 
remarkable things happened in Ephesus. Paul baptized a dozen of John the Baptist’s 
followers (Acts 19:1-7). He had discussions in the hall of Tyrannus (19:8-10). Unusual 
miracles occurred (19:11-12), strange events took place (19:13-16), sorcerers were 
converted (19:17-20), and the city rioted over silversmith Demetrius’ loss of business 
because of people who turned to Christ from worshiping the great Ephesian goddess 
Artemis (19:23-41). On Paul’s return to Jerusalem from his third missionary journey he 
gave a moving farewell address to the Ephesian elders at the coastal town of Miletus 
(20:13-35). That was his last time to see them (20:36-38), unless Paul visited Ephesus 
after he was in Rome (cf. 1 Tim. 1:3 with 3:14). 
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Place and Date. 


Paul was a prisoner at the time he wrote this letter (Eph. 3:1; 4:1; 6:20). Scholars 
differ on whether Paul wrote this letter while he was imprisoned in Caesarea (Acts 24:27) 
in A.D. 57-59, or in Rome (28:30) in A.D. 60-62. All things considered, the Roman 
imprisonment seems more likely. Along with Ephesians, the Books of Philippians, 
Colossians, and Philemon are thought to have been written during the same time period 
and hence are called the “Prison Epistles” (cf. Phil. 1:7; Col. 4:10; Phile. 9). Since 
Ephesians gives no hint of his release from prison, as do Philippians (1:19-26) and 
Philemon (v. 22), it is reasonable to think that he wrote it in the early part of his stay, or 
about A.D. 60. This would have been when Paul was kept under guard in rental quarters 
(Acts 28:30). Following his release he traveled, wrote 1 Timothy and Titus, was arrested 
again, wrote 2 Timothy, and was martyred in Rome.' 

EPHESUS The most important city in the Roman province of Asia, on the W coast of 
what is now Asiatic Turkey. It was situated at the mouth of the Cayster River between the 
mountain range of Coressus and the sea. A magnificent road 11m wide and lined with 
columns ran down through the city to the fine harbour, which served both as a great 
export centre at the end of the Asiatic caravan-route and also as a natural landing-point 
from Rome. The city, now uninhabited, has been undergoing excavation for many years, 
and is probably the most extensive and impressive ruined site of Asia Minor. The sea is 
now some 10 km away, owing to the silting process which has been at work for centuries. 
The harbour had to undergo extensive clearing operations at various times from the 2nd 
century BC; is that, perhaps, why Paul had to stop at Miletus (Acts 20:15-16)? The main 
part of the city, with its theatre, baths, library, agora and paved streets, lay between the 
Coressus ridge and the Cayster, but the temple for which it was famed lay over 2 km to 
the NE. This site was originally sacred to the worship of the Anatolian fertility goddess, 
later identified with Greek Artemis and Latin Diana. Justinian built a church to St John 
on the hill nearby (hence the later name Ayasoluk—a corruption of hagios theologos ), 
which was itself succeeded by a Seljuk mosque. The neighbouring settlement is now 
called Selcuk. 

The original Anatolian settlement was augmented before the 10th century BC by 
Ionian colonists, and a joint city was set up. The goddess of Ephesus took a Greek name, 
but clearly retained her earlier characteristics, for she was repeatedly represented at later 
periods as a many-breasted figure. Ephesus was conquered by Croesus shortly after his 
accession in c. 560 BC, and owed some of its artistic glories to his munificence. After his 
fall in 546 it came under Persian rule. Croesus shifted the site of the archaic city to focus 
upon the temple of * Artemis: Lysimachus, one of the successors of Alexander, forcibly 
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replanted it about the harbour early in the 3rd century BC. Ephesus later formed part of 
the kingdom of Pergamum, which Attalus III bequeathed to Rome in 133 BC. It became 
the greatest commercial city of the Roman province of Asia. It then occupied a vast area, 
and its population may have numbered a third of a million. It is estimated that the great 
theatre built into Mt Pion in the centre of the city had a capacity of about 25,000. 

Ephesus also maintained its religious importance under Roman rule. It became a 
centre of the emperor cult, and eventually possessed three official temples, thus 
qualifying thrice over for the proud title nedkoros (‘temple-warden’) of the emperors, as 
well as being nedkoros of Artemis (Acts 19:35). It is remarkable that Paul had friends 
among the *ASIARCHS ( Asiarchai , Acts 19:31), who were officers of the ‘commune’ of 
Asia, whose primary function was actually to foster the imperial cult. 

The temple of Artemis itself had been rebuilt after a great fire in 356 BC, and ranked 
as one of the seven wonders of the world until its destruction by the Goths in AD 263. 
After years of patient search J. T. Wood in 1870 uncovered its remains in the marsh at the 
foot of Mt Ayasoluk. It had been the largest building in the Greek world. It contained an 
image of the goddess which, it was claimed, had fallen from heaven ( cf. Acts 19:35). 
Indeed, it may well have been a meteorite originally. Silver coins from many places show 
the validity of the claim that the goddess of Ephesus was revered all over the world (Acts 
19:27). They bear the inscription Diana Ephesia (cf. Acts 19:34). 

There was a large colony of Jews at Ephesus, and they had long enjoyed a privileged 
position under Roman rule (Jos., Ant. 14.225ff.; 14. 262ff.). The earliest reference to the 
coming of Christianity there is in c. AD 52, when Paul made a short visit and left Aquila 
and Priscilla there (Acts 18:18-21). Paul’s third missionary journey had Ephesus as its 
goal, and he stayed there for over 2 years (Acts 19:8, 10), attracted, no doubt, by its 
strategic importance as a commercial, political and religious centre. His work was at first 
based on the synagogue: later he debated in the lecture-hall of Tyrannus, making of 
Ephesus a base for the evangelization of the whole province of Asia. The spread of 
Christianity, which refused syncretism, began to incur the hostility of vested religious 
interests. It affected not only the magic cults which flourished there (Acts 19:13ff.—one 
kind of magic formula was actually called Ephesia grammata ) but also the worship of 
Artemis (Acts 19:27), causing damage to the trade in cult objects which was one source 
of the prosperity of Ephesus. There followed the celebrated riot described in Acts 19. 
Inscriptions show that the grammateus (‘town clerk’) who gained control of the assembly 
on this occasion was the leading civic official, directly responsible to the Romans for 
such breaches of the peace as illicit assembly (Acts 19:40). It has been suggested that his 
assertion ‘there are proconsuls’ (19:38), if it is not a generalizing plural, may fix the date 
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with some precision. On Nero’s accession in AD 54, M. Junius Silvanus, the proconsul of 
Asia, was poisoned by his subordinates Helius and Celer, who acted as proconsuls until 
the arrival of a regular successor. 

Christianity evidently spread to *COLOSSAE and the other cities of the Lycus valley at 
the period of Paul’s stay in Ephesus (cf Col. 1:6-7; 2:1). It was Paul’s headquarters for 
most of the time of the Corinthian controversy and correspondence (1 Cor. 16:8), and the 
experience which he describes as ‘fighting with wild beasts’ happened there (1 Cor. 
15:32). This seems to be a metaphorical allusion to something already known to the 
Corinthians, perhaps mob violence. (There was no amphitheatre at Ephesus, though the 
stadium was later adapted to accommodate beast-fighting.) G. S. Duncan (St Paul’s 
Ephesian Ministry , 1929) has maintained that Paul was imprisoned two or three times at 
Ephesus, and that all the captivity Epistles were written from there and not from Rome. 

E. J. Goodspeed (lNT, 1937), followed by C. L. Mitton and J. Knox, have located at 
Ephesus the collection of the Pauline Corpus of letters. There are difficulties in the 
hypothesis of an Ephesian imprisonment which suits the case, and although B. Reicke 
and J. A. T. Robinson have recently revived the idea that some or all of the captivity 
Epistles were written from Caesarea, it remains preferable to place them in Rome (see C. 
H. Dodd, BJRL 18, 1934, pp. 72-92). 

After Paul’s departure Timothy was left at Ephesus (1 Tim. 1:3). The Pastorals give a 
glimpse of the period of consolidation there. It is thought by many that Rom. 16 was 
originally addressed by Paul to Ephesus. 

The city was later the headquarters of the John who had jurisdiction over the seven 
leading churches of Asia addressed in the Apocalypse. The church in Ephesus is 
addressed first of the seven (Rev. 2:1-7), as being the most important church in the cle 
facto capital, and as being the landing-place for a messenger from Patmos and standing at 
the head of a circular road joining the seven cities in order. This church is flourishing, but 
is troubled by false teachers, and has lost its ‘first love’. The false apostles (2:2) are most 
probably like the *NlCOLAlTANS, who seem to have advocated compromise with the 
power of paganism for the Christian under pressure. The Ephesians were steadfast, but 
deficient in love. Ramsay characterized Ephesus as the ‘city of change’. Its problems 
were the problems of a successful church coping with changing circumstances: the city 
too had had a long history of shifting sites (cf. 2:5b). The promise of eating of the tree of 
life is here probably set against the background of the sacred date-palm of Artemis, 
which figures on Ephesian coins. 

According to Irenaeus and Eusebius, Ephesus became the home of John the apostle. 

A generation after his time Ignatius wrote of the continuing fame and faithfulness of the 
Ephesian church (Ephesians 8-9). The third General Council took place here in AD 431 to 
condemn Nestorian Christology, and sat in the double church of St Mary, the ruins of 
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which are still to be seen. The city declined, and the progressive silting of its gulf finally 
severed it wholly from the sea. 
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Ephesus, one of the ’seven churches of Asia’ (Rev. 1—3). 
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